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Many cities can boast of such orches- 
tras now, while others are still hero- 
ically struggling with the problem, 
meeting more or less successfully the 
difficulties involved. Yet it is safe 
to say that fully ninety per cent of 
the players in such orchestras are 
foreign-born, with foreign training. 
Doubtless the great cause for this is 
the fact that we have not permitted 
children with inclinations in this di- 
rection to begin early enough, and to 
consistently pursue the mastery of 
such instruments. 

The playing of an instrument in 
an orchestra, great or small, opens 
up a splendid means of livelihood, 
hence the development of school or- 
chestras, and the introduction of such 
instruction in the schools, and the 
consistent encouragement of these 
activities, if looked at from the utili- 
tarian standpoint alone may be just 
as truly vocational as the training of 
wood workers, of printers, of the 
manual training in general; or may 
be considered to be just as voca- 
tional as the training we gave in 
commercial departments. 

The effect upon the regular rou- 
tine of music work may be easily 
marked by its benefits. The ultimate 
good results may be left to the vision 
of the far-sighted who know that 
great benefits may accrue from small 
beginnings. 



TAKING THINGS AS THEY 

ARE! 

By Mrs. Ann Dixon, Duluth, Minn. 

You have asked for a message — 
"Something of difficulties overcome 
or plans hoped for." 

Coming to Duluth last year, with 
hopes high, full of enthusiasm, keen 
for work — I encountered conditions, 
some of purely local color, which 



would not and could not be under- 
stood by outside people. Were I to 
write of difficulties, seemingly un- 
surmountable obstacles, which have 
been only partially overcome, it 
would fill the bulletin, so I shall 
write of a few things which cause us 
to feel a little optimistic over the 
situation of music. 

In the High Schools the organiza- 
tion of a chorus and the beginning 
of class work demanded immediate 
attention. A new High School had 
been opened in the West end which 
was the outgrowth of a small in- 
dustrial High. Here music had not 
entered, except in a most casual way. 
At the Central, another High School, 
with an enrollment of about 1400 
pupils, music had been given one 
period a day, for a chorus of picked 
voices, called a Musical society. This 
formed a nucleus for a choir, which 
sang at all assemblies, the chorus 
numbering from thirty or forty up 
to as many as could unite at the 
period assigned. 

The grade work had been carried 
on by one teacher for thirty-eight 
schools, text books were lacking in 
some places and in others places 
what they had were poor. Part work 
in some schools was below par and 
boy voices, especially changed voices 
had not been encouraged, so that boy 
voices in the High School were at a 
premium. 

With two teachers to start the re- 
organization — it was decided for us, 
that one should take the grades, the 
other the High School work. So one 
teacher traveling 27 miles, the 
length of our city, and climbing one 
mile high, reached all grade schools 
once in a long while. 

The High School work we divided 
— two days at one (West) and three 
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days at Central. Music would be 
elective for any pupil, but the Fresh- 
men must elect music or drawing. 
My only chance was with Freshmen. 
Music or drawing must be taken 
twice a week, and to this end one 
period of English might be omitted 
for one period of music or drawing. 
The second period could be taken at 
any time the pupils had free. Conse- 
quently after much shifting all the 
pupils were assigned to periods, but 
with such results that no class was 
the same for two periods. With seven 
periods a day on three different days 
we had twenty-one different classes. 
Classes came with varied combina- 
tions, one bass, no tenor, three altos, 
and the rest sopranos, any other 
combination as it happened. 

The room assigned for music, 
would accomodate only forty-two, 
so our chorus numbers were limited. 
No larger room was available, for 
the assembly room was used for 
study, every period. 

But we sang, studied, analyzed, 
and listened and gained some knowl- 
edge of theory. As a result, this 
year, three classes of upper class 
people with a few Juniors and Sen- 
iors, have chosen Advanced Theory, 
History and Appreciation. 

The society or chorus for this year, 
has grown and many who looked 
upon me last year as an alien and an 
intruder, evidently believe in my 
sincerity of purpose and have joined 
the ranks. One hundred now prac- 
tice one period a week for fifteen 
minutes, to prepare hymns or chorus- 
es for the other two assembly per- 
iods. Last year we were expected 
to sing at three assemblies with no 
time for practice. Every afternoon 
after school is taken for other activi- 
ties and no night work is allowed. 



Last year for the first time, a Boy's 
Glee Club and a Girls' Glee Club 
were maintained and an orchestra 
held together. These made a begin- 
ning for this year ; now each is alive 
and growing. 

This year an additional teacher in 
the department has made it possible 
to divide the work. The two High 
Schools, two Jr. Highs, and the grade 
work is divided among three teachers 
and all grade work from Kinder- 
garten to the High School can be 
systematically supervised. 

The musical people of the city and 
a club organization which takes a 
keen interest in our work, and is 
most helpful, has promised us a vic- 
trola for the High School work. 
This with orchestra instruments 
which have been solicited, with ma- 
terial which the Board has allowed 
us this year and with additional text 
books, with supplementary material 
for chorus and orchestra, we hope 
for better grade work and especially 
for greater interest taken by boys in 
the grades which will spur on our 
High School music. Grade orches- 
tras have been started and these will 
feed our High School orchestras. 

In time we hope for a larger room 
for a larger chorus singing, to lead 
into general assembly singing, and 
we hope for more time for music 
study. 

We are allowed credits for our 
music work and hope to be allowed 
credit for outside work also. We 
hope to grow into larger, better com- 
munity work. We hope to vitalize 
the work, so that it will permeate the 
whole school, and that a large part 
of the whole will elect it, not a small 
part of the minority, who think it is 
for the favored few who have special 
talent for it. 



